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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 



By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 



IV. THE PURPOSE AND POINT OF VIEW OF THE GOSPEL. 

In this matter, as in respect to the readers, we have the 
great advantage of possessing a statement from the author him- 
self. He wrote, he says, after careful investigation, in order that 
his reader might know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein he had been instructed, i. e., that he might have accurate 
knowledge concerning the events of Jesus' life. We are pre- 
pared, therefore, not to find any such definite argumentative aim 
as characterizes the gospel of Matthew, but on the other hand 
to discover a somewhat more definite and conscious historical 
purpose than appears in Mark. Nor are these expectations dis- 
appointed in the book. Though written chiefly for gentiles, 
there is as little evidence of intention to enter into the contro- 
versies of the apostolic age with reference to the relations of 
Jews and gentiles in the kingdom as appears in Mark. Both John 
and Jesus are intimately associated with the temple in their birth, 
and the first event in which Jesus is recorded as taking active 
part occurs also in the temple. That Jesus was opposed by the 
Pharisees appears as clearly as in the other synoptic gospels, and 
there are not a few passages in which Jesus sharply reproves 
them. But most of the passages which in the gospel of Mat- 
thew emphasize the special opportunity of the Jews, and dis- 
tinctly set forth the rejection of the kingdom by the Jews, and 
of the nation by Jesus, are absent from Luke. Intimations of 
the universal scope of the gospel occur, some of them peculiar 
to the gospel (2 : 31 f.; 3:6; 4 : 24-27 ; 9 : 52), but, on the other 
hand, some which are found in the other gospels (e. g., Matt. 
1 5 : 22-28 ; Mark 7 : 25-30 ; Matt. 8 : 1 1 ) are lacking in Luke. The 
book is considerably longer than Mark, and shows more indica- 
tions of conscious literary construction than appear in Mark. 
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But of the influence of an argumentative aim on the structure it 
is impossible to discover any trace. The author seems to have 
aimed at an orderly account of the life of Jesus, as complete as 
his sources enabled him to make it without duplication of 
material or the use of matter which he regarded as untrust- 
worthy. 

Yet the book is not, after all, devoid of a color and character 
of its own. While the material is in large part the same that is 
found in Matthew and Mark, and while it presents Jesus from 
much the same point of view as the other synoptists, especially 
as compared with the fourth gospel, yet the portrait is not iden- 
tical with theirs. Luke's picture of Jesus is in a sense less pro- 
vincial, more cosmopolitan, than that of Matthew or that of Mark. 
While Mark's attention is absorbed with the majestic figure of 
Jesus in his public career, teaching, working, suffering, dying, 
rising again ; while Matthew sees in him the promised Messiah, 
fulfilling Old Testament prophecy and his own prediction that, 
if his own nation rejected him, the kingdom of God should be 
taken from them and given to the nations, this gospel presents 
him to us in his intimate, and yet his universal, relationship to 
men, the mediator between the one God and all men. Divine 
in origin, yet born into a human family, and subject to the 
ordinances of the law under which he was born and to parental 
authority, he is by his genealogy (traced back, not, as in Matthew, 
to David and Abraham, but to Adam, son of God) set forth as 
a member of the universal human family, itself the offspring of 
God. A man who by constant prayer took hold on God, while he 
devoted his life to helping and saving the lost, he is at the same 
time the friend of the publican and the sinner, and the expres- 
sion of God's love for a lost world (see especially chap. 15). 

But this conception of the mission of Jesus is naturally 
accompanied by an emphasis upon the intimacy and universality 
of men's relations to one another. The parables that teach the 
duties of men to one another intimate not indistinctly that 
these obligations are not bound by social or national lines 
(6:27 ff.; 10:30-37; 16:19-31). It is not so much, how- 
ever, the barrier between Jew and gentile against which the 
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teaching of Jesus reported in this gospel is directed, as that 
which pride had set up between Pharisee and publican, rich and 
poor, man and woman, Jew and Samaritan. And of these various 
barriers separating men into classes it is the one between rich 
and poor which more frequently perhaps than any other is 
inveighed against in this gospel. The facts of Jesus' life which 
associate him with the poor, and his teachings which express 
sympathy with the poor or point out the danger of riches, are 
represented, not in this gospel alone, but in this more than in any 
of the others. 13 

Thus, if we are to point out anything which is distinctive of 
the point of view of this gospel as compared with the other synop- 
tic gospels, it will be the emphasis upon the two conceptions of 
universality and relationship, applied both as between Christ, as 
representative of God's attitude, and men, and between man and 
man. Jesus, as this gospel presents him to us, reveals to us the 
compassion of God for all, and teaches that men ought in 
humility and love to seek out and help all the needy and the 
lost, ignoring all the artificial barriers which pride and selfishness 
have set up. 

Yet it is not less necessary to remember that our gospels, 
especially the synoptic gospels, resemble one another in purpose, 
as in scope and content, by more than they differ the one from 
the other. Like Matthew and Mark, Luke wrote for the edifica- 
tion of the church, and used the materials which he possessed. 
With less definite argumentative purpose, and probably with less 
selection and exclusion of material at his hand than Matthew, the 
distinctive character of his book may be due quite as much to 
the character of his sources, or to unconscious selection, as to 
definite intention. The only conscious purpose which we can 
with confidence attribute to the evangelist is that which he has 
himself expressed in his preface, viz., on the basis of trustworthy 
sources and careful investigation to give an orderly and histori- 
cally true narrative of the events connected with the life of Jesus. 

'3 See, e. g., 2 : 7, 16, 24 ; 6 : 20, 21, 24, 25 ; 8 : 3 ; 9 : 58 ; 12 : 13-34 ; 14 = 12-14 i 
16:14, 15, 19-31; 18:22-30; 19:8; cf. Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus, pp. 
141 f.; Plummer, Com. on Luke, p. xxv, especially as against an over-emphasis on 
this element of the third gospel. 
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V. THE PLAN OF THE GOSPEL. 

The structure of the book is simple, following the main out- 
lines indicated by Mark, but prefixing the sections on the 
infancy and youth, and greatly enlarging the narrative of the 
journey to Jerusalem. The following analysis is an attempt to 
exhibit the author's plan ; but little significance, however, can be 
attached to the divisions of the Galilean ministry : 



ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 

I. Preface. i : 1-4 
II. Birth, Childhood, and Youth of John the Baptist 

and of Jesus. i : 5 — 2 : 52 

1. The birth of John the Baptist promised. 1 : 5-25 

2. Annunciation of the birth of Jesus. 1 : 26-38 

3. Mary's visit to Elizabeth. I : 39-56 

4. Birth and youth of John. 1 : 57-80 

5. The birth of Jesus. 2 : 1-7 

6. The angels and the shepherds. 2 : 8-20 

7. The circumcision of Jesus. 2:21 

8. The presentation in the temple. 2 : 22-39 

9. Childhood and youth of Jesus in Nazareth. 2 : 40-52 

III. Preparation for Christ's public work. 3 : 1 — 4 : 13 

1. The early ministry of John the Baptist. 3 : 1-20 

2. The baptism of Jesus. 3 : 21, 22 

3. Genealogy of Jesus. 3 : 23-38 

4. The temptation of Jesus in the wilderness. 4 : 1-13 

IV. The Galilean Ministry. 4 : 14 — 9 : 50 

1. Early events at Nazareth and Capernaum. 4 : 14-44 

a. Beginning of the ministry in Galilee. 4:14,15 

b. The rejection at Nazareth. 4 : 16-30 

c. A sabbath at Capernaum. 4:31-41 

d. Leaves Capernaum, and preaches in Galilee. 4 : 42-44 

2. From the call of the Four to the choosing of the Twelve. 5 : 1 — 6 : r I 

a. Call of the Four. 5:1-11 

b. A leper healed. 5 : 12-16 

c. A paralytic healed. 5 : 17-26 

d. The call of Levi and the feast in his house. 5 : 27-32 

e. Question about fasting. 5 : 33-39 
/ Plucking grain on the sabbath. 6 : 1-5 
g. A withered hand healed on the sabbath. 6 : 6-1 1 
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3. From the choosing of the Twelve to the sending of 

them out. 6 : 12 — 8 : 56 

a. Choosing of the Twelve. 6 : 12-16 

b. Sermon on the Mountain. 6 : 17-49 

c. The centurion's servant healed. 7 : 1-10 

d. Widow's son at Nain. 7 : 11-17 

e. Message from John the Baptist. 7 : 18-35 
/. Jesus anointed in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 7 : 36-50 
g. Tour in Galilee continued. 8 : 1-3 
h. Teaching in parables. 8 : 4-18 
i. Natural and spiritual kinsmen. 8 : 19-21 
j. Stilling of the tempest. 8 : 22-25 
k. The Gerasene demoniac. 8 : 26-39 
/. The daughter of Jairus raised to life. 8 : 40-56 

4. From the sending out of the Twelve to the departure 

from Galilee. 9 : 1-50 

a. Sending out of the Twelve. 9 : 1-9 

b. Feeding of the five thousand. 9 : 10-17 

c. Peter's confession and Christ's prediction of his death 

and resurrection. 9 : 18-27 

d. The transfiguration. 9 : 28-36 

e. The demoniac boy. 9 : 37-42 
/. Jesus again predicts his death and resurrection. 9 : 43-45 
g. The ambition and jealousy of the disciples reproved. 9 : 46-50 

V. The Journey to Jerusalem through Samaria (and 

Perea). 9:51 — 19:28 

1. The final departure from Galilee. 9 : 51-56 

2. Answers to three disciples. 9 : 57-62 

3. Mission of the Seventy. 10:1-24 

4. Parable of the good Samaritan. 10 : 25-37 

5. In the house of Martha and Mary. 10 : 38-42 

6. Teaching about prayer. 11 : 1-13 

7. Casting out demons. 11 : 14-28 

8. The sign of Jonah ; the lamp of the body. 1 1 : 29-36 

9. Woes against the Pharisees uttered at a Pharisee's 

table. 11 :37~54 

10. Warnings against hypocrisy and covetousness ; injunc- 
tions to be watchful. chap. 12 

11. The Galileans slain by Pilate: Repentance enjoined. 13 : 1-9 

12. The woman healed on a sabbath. 13 : 10-21 

1 3. Are there few that be saved ? 13: 22-30 

14. Reply to the warning against Herod. 13 : 31—35 

15. Teachings at a Pharisee's table. 14 : 1-24 

16. On counting the cost. 14 : 25-35 
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17. Three parables of grace. 

1 8. Two parables of warning. 

19. Concerning offenses, forgiveness, and faith. 

20. The ten lepers. 

21. The coming of the kingdom. 

22. The Pharisee and the publican. 

23. Christ blessing little children. 

24. The rich young ruler. 

25. Jesus predicts his crucifixion. 

26. The blind man near Jericho. 

27. Visit to Zaccheus. 

28. The parable of the minae. 

VI. Passion Week. 

1 . The triumphal entry. 

2. The cleansing of the temple. 

3. Conflict with the Jewish leaders. 

4. Commendation of the widow's gift. 

5. Discourse concerning the destruction of Jerusalem. 

6. The plot of the Jews and the treachery of Judas. 

7. The last supper. 

8. Discourse to the disciples. 

9. The agony in Gethsemane. 

10. The arrest. 

1 1 . Peter's denials. 

12. The trial — Jesus before the Jewish authorities. 

13. The trial before Pilate. 

14. The crucifixion and death. 

15. The burial. 

VII. From the Resurrection to the Ascension. 

1. The empty tomb. 

2. The appearance to the two on the road to Emmaus. 

3. The appearance to the eleven at Jerusalem. 

4. The ascension. 



chap. 15 
chap. 16 

17 : 1-10 

17 : 11-19 
17 :20 — 18 : 8 

18 =9-14 
18:15-17 

18 : 18-30 
18 =31-34 

18 : 35-43 

19 : 1-10 

19 : 11-28 

19 129—23 : 56 
19 : 29-44 

19 =45.46 
19 : 47—20 : 47 

21 : 1-4 

21 :5-38 

22 : 1-6 

22 : 7-23 
22 : 24-38 
22 : 39-46 
22 : 47-54 
22 : 55-62 

22 : 63-71 

23 : 1-25 
23:26-49 

23 : 50-56 

chap. 24 

24 : 1-12 

24:13-35 

24 : 36-49 

24 : 50-53 



APPENDED NOTE I. 

THE FIFTEENTH YEAR OF TIBERIUS. 

In Luke 3 : 1 we are told that John the Baptist began his ministry in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. In 3 : 23 the evangelist speaks of Jesus as being about thirty years 
old. The latter statement probably refers to the time when Jesus began his public 
ministry, and this event, it is evidently implied, occurred not many months after 
the beginning of John the Baptist's ministry already dated as in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. Reckoning the reign of Tiberius, in the usual way, from the death 
of Augustus in August of 767 A. U. C.= 14 A. D., his fifteenth year would begin in 
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September, 27, January, 28, April, 28, or August, 28, according to the method of reckon- 
ing which Luke employed (see Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? p. 221), 
and the beginning of the ministry of John would fall in the year 28, possibly at the 
end of 27. If some months later, say in the middle of the year 28, Jesus began to 
teach, being then about thirty years of age, his birth would fall about 3 B. C. Since, 
however, on the basis of Matt., chap. 2 (cf. also Luke 1 : 5), the birth of Jesus preceded 
the death of Herod, which itself occurred in March, 4 B. C, it would be necessary to 
suppose that at the time indicated by Luke 3 : 23 Jesus was in fact scarcely less than 
thirty-two years old, if not indeed a year or so older. The statement of Luke 2 : 3 
seems also to require that the birth of Jesus be placed in 5 B. C, if not even in 6. See 
the next note. 

In view of this difficulty appeal has been made to the possibility of a different 
reckoning of the years of Tiberius. About the end of 764 A. U. C.= II A. D. Tiberius 
began, by decree of the senate, to exercise in the provinces authority equal to that of the 
emperor. (Velleius Paterculus, II, 121, "Et [cum] senatus populusque Romanus, 
postulante patre, ut aequum ei jus in omnibus provinciis exercitibusque esset decreto 
complexus esset ....") It has been suggested that Luke, writing in the provinces 
where Tiberius exercised this authority, might have reckoned his years from the begin- 
ning of its exercise in 11 or 12 A. D. No conclusive proof of such a reckoning has 
been brought forward ; for the coin of Antioch on which Wieseler relied is not now 
regarded as genuine, and other coins of Antioch reckon the years of Tiberius from the 
death of Augustus. But it is known that there was considerable variety in the meth- 
ods of reckoning the years of the emperors, and it seems at least possible that Luke 
reckoned the years of Tiberius from 11 or 12 instead of from 14 A. D. This is all the 
more possible in view of the fact, to which Ramsay calls attention, that the years of 
Titus, in or soon after whose reign Luke probably wrote, were in {act reckoned from 
his coregency with Vespasian. According to this reckoning, the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius would begin in 25 A. D. If, then, in 25 or 26 John began to preach, and if 
Jesus began his work a few months later, being then about thirty years old, he was 
born about 6-4 B. C, a result in perfect accordance with the other data. 

Whether this is in fact the case, or whether Luke reckoned in the more usual 
way ; and whether in the latter case " about thirty years " must be supposed to cover, 
in fact, thirty-two or thirty-three years, or Jesus was really thirty years old when he 
began to preach — the statement of 3 : 1 being the result of a calculation on Luke's part 
which, being based on insufficient data, is, in fact, about two years wide of the mark — 
it is as yet impossible to say with certainty. 

Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 171— 3 ; Wieseler, 
Beitrdge zur Wiirdigung der Evangelien, pp. igoff. ; WOOLSEV, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1870, pp. 332-6 ; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, pp. 22-9 ; Turner, in 
Hastings, Diet. Bib., I, p. 405 ; Plummer, Com. on Luke, p. 82 ; Ramsay, Was 
Christ Born at Bethlehem ? pp. 199 ff.; VON Soden, in Encycl. Bib., I, col. 804. 

APPENDED NOTE II. 

THE ENROLMENT IN THE GOVERNORSHIP OF QUIRINIUS. 

The questions concerning the statement in Luke 2 : 1-5 are four : 
1. Did Augustus order a census of the empire? To this it must be answered 
that we have no other direct statement of it than this of Luke. But the probabilities 
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respecting the correctness of this statement have been set in an entirely new light by 
recent discoveries in Egypt, tending to show that Augustus did inaugurate a system of 
regularly recurring census enumerations (distinct from the listing of property for taxa- 
tion) to cover the whole empire (Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? chaps, 
vii, viii). 

2. Would the kingdom of Herod have been included in such an order, supposing 
it to have been issued ? There are several reasons to believe that this would have 
been the case. The kingdom of Herod was by no means an independent state, but 
differed from a Roman province more in name and appearance than in fact. Herod 
belonged to the large class of reges socii. He received his authority by the consent 
of the Romans (Jos., Antiq., xiv, 13, I ; xiv, 14, 4). His transmission of it to his sons 
and their retention of it was subject to the approval of the emperor (Jos., Antiq., 
xvii, 8, I; xvii, 11,4; xvii, 13,2; xviii, 7, 2). He paid tribute to Rome (Appian, 
De bell, civil., v, 7S)> an( i ms sons, if they did not themselves pay tribute, were at 
least obliged to defer to Rome in the matter of the taxes which they collected (Jos., 
Antiq., xvii, II, 4 ; cf. also xix, 8, 2 ; xv, 4, 4 ; Appian, De reb. Syr., 50). A Roman 
legion guarded Jerusalem in the beginning of Herod's reign (Jos., Antiq., xv, 3, 7). 
Herod was not allowed to make war without the consent of the emperor or of his 
representatives (Jos., Antiq., xvi, 9, 3 ; xvi, 10,8). He could not execute his own 
sentence of death against his sons without the consent of the emperor (Jos., Antiq., 
xvi, 11, 1 ; xvii, 5, 8). His subjects were required to take the oath of allegiance to 
Rome, and for refusing to do so six thousand Pharisees were fined (Jos., Antiq., xvii, 
2, 4 ; cf. xviii, 5, 3). The statement of Marquardt (Romische Staatsverwaltung, Vol. I, 
p. 408) that "Herod is to be looked upon as a procurator with the title of king" 
seems to be strictly correct. 

It has been further pointed out and urged by Ramsay as an additional reason for 
supposing that Herod's kingdom would be included in a general plan of enrolment of 
the empire, that in the latter part of his life Herod fell into disfavor with Augustus 
(Jos., Antiq., xvi, 9, 3). But Josephus also relates that Herod was after no long 
time restored to favor with Augustus (Antiq., xvi, 10, 9, and 11, 1). Unless, therefore, 
this restoration was but partial, or the order of enrolment was given while Herod was 
in disfavor, it would seem to have no special relation to the census. The more 
general facts, however, go far toward removing any improbability in the assertion of 
Luke that the enrolment included Judea. It is not necessary to suppose that the 
census was carried out simultaneously in all parts of the empire, or that in practice 
it covered absolutely every part of it. 

3. Would such a census have been conducted as Luke implies that the one of 
which he speaks was conducted, each family going to its ancestral city? What interest 
had the Roman authorities in Jewish tribal lines and family connections ? To which 
it is to be said that, if the census was conducted by imperial officers, it probably would 
not have been so done. The census of A. D. 6 or 7 (Acts 5 : 37) was conducted by 
Roman officers in Roman fashion, and caused great disturbance. But if the enumera- 
tion was made by Herod at the request or command of Augustus, it might be, probably 
would be, conformed as nearly as possible to Jewish ideas (cf. Ramsay, pp. 185 f.). 
Luke does not say that the enumeration was made by the governor of Syria ; he 
merely dates it by the term of office of Quirinius. 

4. Was Quirinius governor of Syria while Herod was still alive, so that it was 
possible for Jesus to be born in the lifetime of Herod and in the governorship of 
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Quirinius ? The only governorship of Quirinius over Syria of which we have direct 
evidence, outside this statement of Luke, is that which began in 6 A. D. But that he 
was governor of Syria also at some previous time, and as such conquered the Homona- 
denses, is established by indirect evidence which is accepted as convincing by the best 
historians (Mommsen, Res Gestae divi Augusti, pp. 172 ff.; ZUMPT, Das Geburtsjahr 
Christi, pp. 43-62; Schurer,/?ki«/4 People, pp. 351-6; Ramsay, Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem ? chap, xi, and other authorities there given). Respecting the date of this 
earlier governorship there is difference of opinion. Mommsen, Zumpt, Schiirer, and 
others place it in 3-2 B. C. In this case it would have begun after Herod's death (4 
B.C.). But it is to be observed that Luke does not say that the events which he records 
took place while Quirinius was governor of Syria, but that they occurred in the course 
of an enrolment, which enrolment was enrolment first when Quirinius was governor. 
He seems distinctly to have in mind the well-known enrolment under Quirinius (Acts 
5 : 37) and to date this as a previous one — or the first of a series — also occurring 
while Quirinius was governor. The conditions of his statement are met if the enrol- 
ment was begun by Herod during the governorship of a predecessor of Quirinius and 
completed in the term of office of Quirinius. But Ramsay has endeavored to establish 
the probability that the campaign in which, as governor (legatus) of Syria, Quirinius 
subdued the Homonadenses fell in the year 6 B. C, including also the preceding or 
the following year. We know, indeed, that Quinctilius Varus was governor of Syria 
in 6-4 B. C. But Ramsay points to other instances in which, in addition to the regu- 
lar proconsul or propraetor, a special lieutenant was appointed to have charge of the 
military operations and foreign policy of a province. The necessity of subduing the 
Homonadenses and the inexperience of Varus in military affairs would give occasion 
to such an arrangement at this time. Both officers would bear in Greek the title 
■ijyciMiv which Luke applies to Quirinius. Ramsay also believes that he is able to 
show from independent evidence that the enrolment probably fell in the year 6 B. C. 
If this hypothesis is correct, the statement of Luke, so far from being inaccurate, fur- 
nishes an additional and important datum for the history of the administration of 
Augustus. But whether this hypothesis be finally established as the most probable one 
or not, it is certainly hazardous — especially in view of the very recent discoveries 
which tend to establish the correctness of Luke's general statement concerning the 
plan of Augustus, and in view of the possibility, not to say probability, of still other 
discoveries being made — to affirm that Luke is in any error whatever. It is certainly 
extremely hazardous to attribute to him so gross an error as would be involved in 
carrying back the census of 6 A. D., and making it the occasion of a journey which 
he otherwise assigns to about 4 B. C, and which, when this spurious occasion is 
removed, is left without any probable occasion. It is sufficient to say that the case is 
not yet wholly clear. 

See, in addition to the writers cited above (but notice that none of them had access 
to the material used by Ramsay), Zumpt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 20-224 ; 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, pp. 71-117, 143-50; Andrews, Life of Our 
Lord, pp. 71-82; Woolsey, in New Englander, October, 1869, and in Bib. Sac, 
April, 1870; Schurer, History of Jewish People, I, ii, pp. 105-43; Plummer, Com. 
on Luke; Sanday, in Hastings, Diet. Bib., II, p. 6457. 

Remark. — If Ramsay's view is correct, the birth of Jesus would have to be 
placed as early as 6 B. C. To this there is, of course, no serious objection on the 
ground of other data ; yet it seems possible that, following the general lines of Ram- 
say's argument, we should settle on 5 B. C. rather than 6. 



